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THE    PLANTING  OF  HOME    GROUNDS 

By  V.  H,  Davis 

Unfortunately  the  term  "Landscape  gardening"  by  its  very 
appearance  and  sound  seems  to  suggest  magnificent  estates,  parks, 
villas,  etc.,  and  to  exclude  entirely  those  small  domestic  concerns 
called  homes,  about  which  most  of  our  lives  and  interests  center. 
This  subject  does,  nevertheless,  bring  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
these  lowlier,  but  none  the  less  important,  problems,  and  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  these  that  this  article  is  written.  All  persons  should 
understand  something  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  methods 
underlying  this  art  which  in  every  da}"  life  may  very  appropriateh^  be 
called  "Beautifying  our  home  surroundings."  Under  this  name  it 
becomes  an  art  which  can  everywhere  be  enjoyed,  and  which,  with 
comparatively  small  expense,  can  be  patronized  by  every  one.  It  is 
remarkable  how  much  cheap  and  simple  materials  in  connection  with 
just  a  little  planning  and  labor,  will  do  in  the  way  of  making  the 
home  surroundings  more  livable  and  attractive. 

The  nature  of  our  home  surroundings  play  a  vastlj^  greater  part 
in  our  daily  welfare  than  most  of  us  realize  or  appreciate.  The 
immediate  home  surroundings  are  unconsciously  considered  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  home,  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  people 
living  there  will  be  judged  far  more  often  by  what  is  seen  outside  of 
the  house  than  by  what  may  be  within. 

This  problem  is  worth  considering  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping 
up  the  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  home.  Neat  and  attract- 
ive home  surroundings  of  which  a  boy  or  girl  may  be  justl}^  proud  will 
be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  a  contented  and  happy  life. 
The  question,  why  the  bo}-  leaves  the  farm,  might  often  be  answered 
b}^  pointing  to  the  slovenly  and  untidy  home  surroundings.  The 
home  in  all  too  many  cases  is  only  an  additional  "shed"  for  the  shelter- 
ing of  the  human  "live  stock"  of  the  farm  and  often  this  shed  is  the 
least  attractive  of  the  entire  collection. 

From  the  mere  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  the  home  surround- 
ings becom^e  important.  Nothing  will  add  more  to  the  value  of  the 
entire  property,  than  neat,  well  planted  and  well  cared  for  home 
grounds.  Every  one  would  rather  live  in  a  home  of  this  kind,  and  in 
a  community  of  such  homes. 


NEATNESS 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  beautifying  home  surroundings  is 
neatness .  Rubbish  should  be  remo\ed;  half  dead  and  dying  shrubs  and 
and  trees  should  be  pruned  or  removed  entirely.  Fences  and  outbuild- 
ings should  be  straightened  up,  repaired  and  painted;  gates  hung  and 
swung  properly.  In  other  words  a  prevailing  appearance  of  "a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place"  should  be  established  and 
maintained.  It  wnll  take  a  lot  of  planting  to  hide  a  lack  of  this  essen- 
tial feature. 

EXTENT  OF  GROUNDS 

Another  factor  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  is  the  exie?it  of  the 
grounds.  In  the  city  and  suburban  place  this  is  largely  determined  by 
factors  beyond  our  control,  but  in  the  country  the  question  must  be 
determined  for  every  home. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  time  is  necessary"  to  properly 
care  for  grounds  and  with  this  in  mind  the  busy  farmer  should  not  make 
the  home  grounds  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  properly  cared  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grounds  should  not  be  so  small  as  to  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  surroundings.  The  wide  spaces  and  distances 
in  the  country  should  be  maintained  to  a  reasonable  extent  in  the  home 
grounds.  A  certain  sense  of  proportion  together  with  good  judg- 
ment should  solve  this  problem. 
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New  house;  yard  praded  ready  for  planting. 


The  results  several  years  later. 


The  farm  house  should  be  comparatively  remote  from  the  road,  so 
that  the  noise  and  dust  of  passing  traffic  will  be  avoided,  and  a  desired 
privacy  secured.  This  distance  should  be  at  least  three  times  the  height 
of  the  hou.se  and  usually  more. 

The  width  of  the  grounds  wih  depend  much  upon  the  character  of 
the  house.  Usually,  the  space  in  front  of  the  house  should  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite, as  wide  as  it  is  deep.  In  the  building  of  new  houses  these 
requirements  may  be  met,  and  the  established  homes  not  so  ideally 


located  may  be  greatl}^  improved  by  a  little  well  directed  thought  and 
labor. 

STYLE 

The  "natural"  style  of  landscape  gardening  is  unquestionably  the 
favorite  one  in  this  country.  Any  other  would  be  entirely  out  of  place 
under  ordinary    country    and  suburban  conditions,   especially  wheie 
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A  boiUer  ol  Hydrangeas 

cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  must  be  considered.  This  means 
that  the  necessary  walks,  drives,  fences,  etc.,  should  be  laid  out  in 
as  natural  a  way  as  their  usefulness  will  permit.  The  planting  should 
then  be  grouped  in  masses  along  the  borders  and  in  the  angles  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  a  natural  appearance  to  the  grounds  as  a  whole. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  a  house  is  built,  a  walk  or  drive  laid 
out,  or  a  fence  built,  naturalness  is  lost  to  a  certain  extent,  but  by 
thoughtful  planning,  artificiality  of  construction  may  be  greatly 
lessened  and  to  this  extent  naturalness  be  maintained. 

Natural  lines  are  always  curved  lines.  Straight  lines  are  unnat- 
ural. Nevertheless,  home  grounds  exist  for  some  utilitarian  purpose 
and  many  unnatural  features  must  be  introduced  and  in  many  cases 
the  naturalness  of  the  curved  line  must  be  abandoned  for  the  useful- 
ness of  the  straight.  Walks  and  drives  should  lead  somewhere  and 
should  be  gently  curved  when  possible,  but  there  should  always  be 
some  real  or  apparent  reason  for  the  curves. 

LAWNS 

Open  lawns  are  always  the  foundation  of  any  natural  landscape 
scene  large  or  small.  The  lawn  should  comprise  three- fourths  or  more 
of  all  the  available  space  and  always  the  interior  or  central  portions. 
The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  in  a  general  way  be  confined 
to  the  boundaries.     The  buildings,    walks,    drives  and  all  necessary 


features  more  or  less  artificial  in  their  nature  should  if  possible  be  to 
one  side  of  the  grounds.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  lawn  should 
be  graded  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  its  proper  care  and  all  the  small 
irregularities  should  be  smoothed  down  and  filled  in,  but  it  is  not 
always  necessar^^  nor  even  advisable  to  establish  a  geometric  grade  line 
for  the  entire  grounds.  Larger  irregularities  may  be  made  to  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  naturalness  of  the  place.  In  small  areas  and 
immediately  about  the  house,  the  lawn  should  be  kept  clipped,  but 
in  larger  places  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  lawn,    the  grass  may  be 


A  couiitr}'  lioine  with  pleasant 
suiToundines. 


Such  a  home  as  many  a  wealthy 
landlord  offers  to  his  tenant. 


allowed  to  grow  at  its  own  will,  thus  saving  labor  and  adding  to  the 
naturalness.  It  is  to  be  remembered  alwa5^s  that  the  lawn  should 
cover  a  comparatively  large  area. 

FENCES 

Fences  are  necessary  evils.  The  straight  line  effects  should  be 
broken  up  and  the  fence  itself  planted  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  No 
ornamental  fence,  however  expensive,  ever  added  anything  to  the 
beauty  of  a  natural  landscape.  Hedges  of  hardy  plants,  both  clipped 
and  natural,  are  always  good  and  may  be  made  to  cover  and  hide  the 
real  barriers  behind,  where  such  is  necessary  to  protect  from  intrusion 
either  by  man  or  live  stock.  A  strong  and  well  built  iron  or  wire  fence 
or  one  made  of  stone  or  brick  can  also  be  made  effective  if  immediately 
covered  with  some  of  the  hardy  climbing  plants.  In  any  case,  the 
straight  line  effect  of  the  fence  should  be  broken  by  groups  and  clumps 
of  shrubbery  along  its  course.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
country  at  least  it  is  not  always  necessarj^  to  make  the  fence  straight. 


TREES 


Under  country  conditions,  trees  deserve  especial  consideration  and 
should  be  freely  used  not  only  in  the  immediate  home  surroundings, 


but  also  in  the  outlying  portion  of  the  farm.  A  farm  yard  without 
some  large  trees  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  the  more  common  evil  is 
over  planting.  In  this  case  the  ax  is  the  only  remedy.  This  treat- 
ment is  always  reluctantly  given,  but  once  made,  the  improvement  is 
always  appreciated.  Trees  should  nearly  always  be  grouped  together 
because  they  grow  that  way  in  nature.  At  any  rate  they  never  grow 
in  rows.  Single  specimens  will  give  splendid  results  in  some  excep- 
tional cases  where  shade  is  especially  desired.  Trees  should  never  be 
planted  so  densely  and  so  close  to  the  house  as  to  prevent  a  free  circu- 
lation of  the  air  and  the  ingress  of  sunlight  to  practically  all  portions 
of  the  house  for  short  periods  during  the  day.  The  use  of  large  grow- 
ing evergreens  close  to  the  house  is  to  be  avoided  as  their  effect  is 
always  depressing.  Evergreens  should  always  be  used  sparingly,  but 
may  be  desirable  at  times  for  winter  variety.  In  any  case  they  should 
be  confined  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  grounds. 

SHRUBS 

Shrubs  will  form  the  principal  part  of  most  landscape  planting. 
They  are  seldom  used  too  much  and  are  very  frequently  neglected. 
These  plants  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  natural  effects  so 
much  desired.  Nature  always  fills  in  the  borders  with  shrubs  and  low 
growing  trees.  A' judicious  arrangement  of  shrubbery  will  do  more  to 
obliterate  unpleasant  and  unnatural  features  than  any  amount  of  other 
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Catalpa.  Maple. 

"Single  specimens  which  give  splendid  results." 

material  or  other  work.     They  may  be  used  in  comparative  profusion 
and  variety  because  they  require  so  much  less  room  than  trees. 

A  building  with  its  rectangular  lines  rising  abruptly  out  of  the 
lawn  gives  a  distinct  note  of  unnaturalness,    better  remedied  b}'  a  lib- 


eral  use  of  shrubs  than  any  other  way.  Shrubs  irregularly  grouped 
along  the  walls  and  at  the  angles  will  bring  in  close  harmony  the  build- 
ing and  grounds.  In  securing  these  results  the  climbers,  clinging  to 
the  walls  or  twining  about  the  ]Mllars  of  the  porches,  becoming  almost 


A  spruce  should  be  allowed  to  branch 
to  the  ground. 


Larkspur  used  for  a  border. 


a  part  of  the  hou.se,  become  most  effective  aids  to  the  shrubs.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  said  that  the  hardy  climbers  will  frequently 
be  of  great  usefulness  in  the  outlying  borders  as  well  as  upon  the 
hou.se. 


Deutzia.  Hydrangea. 

Beautiful  specimens  for  single  plantings. 


FLOWERS 

Flowers  of  some  kind  are  desired  b}*  every  one  and  a  great  variety 
can  be  effectively  u.sed  in  any  planting.  Too  man}'  and  too  varied 
colors  .should  be  avoided,  however,  as  the  effects  will  be  "loud"  and 
"gaudy."  A  beautiful  gown  is  rarely  ever  made  more  beautiful  by 
the  addition  of  many  colored  bows  and  ribbons.  The  annual  flowering 
plants  are  rarely  u.seful  or  desirable  in  the  ordinary  front  yard.     In 
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the  first  place  the\-  rarel)-  receive  the  care  necessary  for  the  best  results, 
and  nearly  always  become  incongruous  in  the  general  scheme.  If 
especially  desired,  the}?-  should  be  confined  to  the  sides  or  borders. 
Such  plants  are  usualh'  grown  for  the  blossoms  rather  than  for  any- 
thing the}'  contribute  to  the  general  effect,  and  this  end  is  generally 
better  served  if  they  are  confined  to  the  kitchen  garden  or  some  area 
by  themselves.  Here  the}-  are  likely  to  receive  better  culture  and  more 
fertilizer,  and  to  give  correspondingl}-  larger  crops  of  finer  blossoms. 

The  hardy  pere^inials  as  a  class  are  far  easier  to  manage  than  the 
annuals  and  are  cheaper  and  more  natural  in  the  effects  the}-  give. 
Once  planted  they  are  always  planted  and  in  most  cases  need  little  or 
no  further  care.  Their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  3'ear  after 
year  makes  them  very  cheap  and  the  busy  householder  is  assured  of 
splendid  results  without  the  time  and  trouble  of  annual  planting  and 
the  necessary  care  connected  therewith.  Thej^  may  be  grown  in  almost 
any  location  where  plants  are  wanted — under  trees,  among  shrubs, 
along  borders,  b}'  themselves,  in  shade  or  sun.  During  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  greatly  increasing  tendency  toward  the  more  general 
use  of  these  materials,  which  should  be  commended  and  encouraged. 

SOME  THINGS  TO  AVOID 

Some  things  that  should  always  be  avoided  in  any  planting  are  yet 
of  such  common  occurrence  as  to  deserve  special  mention  and  emphasis. 

First  of  all,  in  the  way  of  emphasis,  the  prominent  lines  of  the 
good  landscape  should  alwaj'S  be  curved  lines  if  possible.  Exaggerated 
curves  leading   nowhere   are    perhaps  equally  faulty. 

Fences  are  necessary  evils  to  be  obliterated  as  quickly  and  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  general  effects.  They  should  be  painted  green, 
brown,  or  dull  gray  and  never  a  color  that  brings  them  out  in  bold 
contrast  to  their  surroundings. 

Needless  to  say,  the  flower  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  is  never 
beautiful  and  frequently  spoils  completely  the  effects  of  an  otherwise 
good  planting.  When  this  is  bordered  with  bricks,  stones,  shells, 
beer  bottles,  etc.,  frequently  painted  a  dazzling  white,  the  result  is 
hideous.  The  same  structure  in  the  middle  of  the  parlor  floor  would 
be  in  just  as  good  taste  and  no  more  unsightly.  The  conventional 
rockery  is  another  monstrosity  of  the  same  sort.  The  proper  sur- 
roundings for  a  rockery  are  not  easily  secured  and  nothing  will  save  it 
from  condemnation,  unless  it  appears  natural  to  its  surroundings.  A 
heap  of  stones  in  the  middle  of  a  clipped  lawn  can    never  be  excused. 

The  little  trellis  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  over  which  some  climb- 
ing plant  is  expected  to  climb,  but  usually  does  not,  is  another  objec- 
tionable feature  frequently  seen.     Climbers   should    never  be  planted 


except  where  there  is  something  for  them  to  climb  upon,  as  porches, 
walls,  old  trees,  fences,  or  shrubbery. 

Arbors  and  pergolas  are  likewise  to  be  avoided  in  natural  land- 
scapes.    Their  use  should  be  confined  entirely  to  the  formal  styles. 

Plants  with  geometric  forms,  such  as  junipers,  boxes,  and  arbor 
vitccs,  pruned  into  smooth  cones,  vases,  globes,  etc.,  should  find  no 
place  intermingled  with  natural  objects.  Plants  of  weeping  or 
unusual  habits  of  growth  should  generally  be  avoided. 

Lawn  vases  and  flower  containers  of  all  kinds  are  usuall}^  unde- 
sirable and  in  any  case  are  rarely  as  effective  and  satisfactory  as  some 
easier  and  more  natural  treatment. 


Beautiful  along  the  bank  of  a  stream,  but  inaiiijropriate  for  yard  planting. 


PLANNING 

The  location  of  the  grounds  having  been  determined,  the  next 
thing  is  to  make  some  definite  plan  on  paper.  The  house,  walks, 
drives,  fences,  etc.,  should  be  located  according  to  scale,  in  keeping 
with  what  has  already  been  stated.  If  possible  the  walks,  drives, 
and  fences  should  be  built  and  the  necessary  draining  and  grading 
done  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  There  almost  invariably  occur  some 
irregularities,  as  a  result  of  uneven  settling  of  the  soil,  which  may 
be  eliminated  the  following  spring  before  planting  is  done. 

ID 


The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  locate  the  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  The 
location  and  kind  of  plants  should  be  indicated  on  the  paper  plan,* 
first,  the  trees,  then  the  shrubs,  followed  by  the  flowers  desired.  In 
locating  these  plants  this  statement  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind: 
"The  completed  planting  should  represent  a  framed  picture;  the  house 


"The  completed  planting  should  represent  a  framed  picture." 

is  the  picture,  the  grass  is  the  canvas,  and  the  trees  and  shrubbery  rep- 
resent the  frame."  Trees  and  high  growing  shrubbery,  therefore, 
have  no  place  in  front  of  the  house,  because  they  hide  the  "picture." 
Streaks  and  blotches  in  the  way  of  walks,  flower  beds,  etc.   have  no 


House  obscured  from  view^by^trees 
and  shrubbery. 


The  same  place  after  improvements 
liad  been  made  by  a  windstorm. 


place  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  because  they  receive  the  first 
notice  and  withdraw  our  attention  from  that  which  we  wish  to  set  off 
to  the  best  advantage.  There  are  of  necessity  some  unsightly  objects 
about  the  house.  Barns,  outbuildings,  stock-yards,  etc.  should  be 
screened  from  direct  view  from  the  porches  and  principal  windows. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  often  some  beautiful  outlying  scenery 
beyond  the  grounds  themselves,  as  a  river  or  a  range  of  hills,  a  view  of 
which  the  trees  and  shrubs  should  not  shut  out.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  grounds  are  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  living  there  and  not  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  pass- 
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er-by.  With  this  in  mind,  the  outlook  from  the  rear  of  the  house 
should  be  made  as  beautiful  and  attractive  as  that  from  the  front. 
The  good  housewife  and  her  assistants  will  spend  one-half  or  more  of 
their  working  hours  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  the  outlook  from  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  should  be  the  most  pleasant  of  the  entire  grounds, 
Pig  pens,  manure  i)iles,  outbuildings,  and  perhaps  even  some  rubbi.sh 
piles  may  be  necessary  evils  about  a  farm  house,  but  they  should  never 
be  visible  from  the  most  used  parts  of  the  house. 

The  high  growing  shrubs  should  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  border, 
and  the  lower  growing  kinds  reserved  for  the  foreground,  angles  and 
basement  lines  of  the  house.  The  nurseryman's  catalogues  usually 
indicate  these  points,  thus  making  wise  selection  possible  for  any  one. 
One  should  not  try  to  plant  everything  in  the  catalogue,  but  should 
confine  the  selection  principally  to  native,  hardy  and  well  known 
sorts.  Instead  of  single  specimens,  three  or  four  plants  (more  when 
possible)  of  each  kind  should  be  planted  together.     Care  should  be 


Suggestions  for  the  screening  of  closets. 

taken  to  select  shrubs  blooming  at  different  times  throughout  the 
entire  season,  and  not  those  only  which  flower  in  the  spring  time. 

Plants  for  shady  places  should  be  selected  with  special  care,  and 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  po.ssible  winter  effects.  A  few  ever- 
greens and  plants  with  fruit  adhering  late  in  the  season  such  as 
Barberry,  Dogwoods  or  Snowberry,  or  with  some  characteristic  color  of 
bark,  may  be  selected  for  this  purpose. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  insect  and  disease  prob- 
lems. Many  plants  such  as  Japan  Quince,  Crimson  Rambler  Rose, 
Purple  Plums,  otherwise  very  desirable,  must  be  onntted  from  the  list 
of  the  average  planter  on  account  of  their  susceptibilitj'  to  insects 
and  diseases.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  point  for  the  amateur 
in  the  selection  of  satisfactory  plants. 

Above  all  it  .should  not  be  forgotten  that  plants  become  larger. 
Plants  two  or  three  feet  from  each   other  seem   ver}-    wide  apart  at 
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planting  time,  but  may  be  entirely  too  close  in  four  or  five  years.  One 
should  never  hesitate  to  "thin  out"  if  necessary,  plants  not  called  for 
in  the  original  plan  may  be  added  here  and  there  and  plants  not  pleas- 
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Spirea  Van  Houttei  in  springtime. 


Wlien  snow  flies. 


si 


ing  or  satisfying  in  the  plan  as  a  whole  dug  up  and  replaced.  Few 
plans  made  even  by  professionals  escape  additions  and  modifications  as 
the  5'ears  go  by. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  requires  time  to 
develop  a  "plan"  to  the  point  where  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  one 
who  planned  the  grounds   will  become  apparent  to  the  casual  observer. 

Trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  are  available  in  such  profusion  of  color 
•and  form,  and  likes  and  dislikes  of  people  are  so  variable  that  a  list  of 
plants  for  any  purpose  must  necessarily  be  far  from  complete  and 
satisfactory. 

The  following  lists  are  intended  to  include  some  of  the  plants 
which  have  proven  relatively  hardy,  free  from  enemies,  and  generally 
satisfactory  everywhere.  The  nurseryman's  catalogue  will  always  be 
found  suggestive  and  helpful,  and  nurserymen  are  always  glad  to 
answer  questions  and  give  suggestions  upon  request. 
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Grounds  just  planted. 


TREES 


Ten  years  later. 


Acer    saccharinum 


Rock  Maple 

Norway  Maple , Acer  plantoides 
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American  White  Birch   Betula    populifolia 

Shellbark  Hickory Carya  alba 

Hardy  Catalpa Catalpa    speciosa 

Judas  tree  or  Red  Bush    Cercis  canadensis 

White-flowered  dogwood Cornus  florida 

Black  Walnut Juglans  nigra 

American  Elm Ulmus  Americana 

European  Elm    Ulmus  campestrus 

Pin  Oak Quercus  palustrus 

Norway  Spruce -Abies  excelsa 

Balsam  Fir Abies  balsamea 

Austrian  Pine Pinus  Austrica 
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An  opportunity  for  some  landscape  gardening. 

SHRUBS 

Golden  Bell F.  virdisima 

Rose  of  Sharon var.  totus  albus 

Rose  of  Sharon var.   purpurea 

Rose  of  Sharon var.  violacea 

Rose  of  Sharon var.  Leopoldii 

Hydrangea Panculata  grandiflora 

Chinese  privet L.   Ibota 

Regals  privet L.  regalianum 

CaHfornia  privet L.  ovalifolium 

Bush  Honeysuckle L.  Fragrantisima 

Bush  Honeysuckle L.  Tartarica 

Syringa  or  mock  orange Ph.  Avalanche 

Syringa  or  mock  orange Ph.   Coronarius 

Syringa  or  mock  orange Ph.  Gordonianus 

Syringa  or  mock  orange Ph.  Grandiflorus 

Elder  (Common) S.  Canadensis 
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Spirea   S.  Thumbergii 

Spirea S.  Sorbifolia 

Spirea .- S.  Van  Houttei 

Snowberry S.  Raoemosus 

Snowberry S.  Vulgaris 

Lilac Numerous  varieties  and  colors 

Thunberg's  Barberry Barberis  Thunbergii 

Red  branched  Dogwood Cornus  alba  Elegantissima 

Red  branched  Dogwood Cornus   alba  Siberica 

Deutzia   D.  Gracilis 

Deutzia D.   Pride  of  Rochester. 

Strawberry  or  spindle  tree Enonymous  alatus 

Strawberry  or  spindle  tree Enonymous  atropurpureus 

CLIMBING  PLANTS 

Virginia  Creeper Ampelopsis  quinquefolia 

Boston  Ivy Ampelopsis  veitchii 

Bitter  Sweet Celastrus  Scandens 

Clematis Jackmanni 

Clematis Madam  E.  Andre 

Clematis Panculata 

Eiionymus Euonymus  radicens 

Halls  Honeysuckle Eonicera  Halleana 

Canadian  Honeysuckle Lonicera  Canadensis 

Trumpet  Creeper. Tecoma  radicans 

Chinese  Wistaria Wistaria  Sinensis 

Crimson  Rambler  rose 

Philadelphia  Rambler  rose 

Dorothy  Perkins 

Eady  Gray   

HEDGE  PLANTS 
(To  be  sheared) 

Siberian  Arbor  Vitse  Regals  privet 

Chinese  privet  California  privet 

(Preferably    natural  growth) 

Japan  barberry  Rugosa  roses 

Spireas  Deutzias 

Rose  of  Sharon 

SHRUBS  FOR  SHADY  PLACES 

Sweet    pepper  bush .Clethna  alnifolia 

Dog  wood Cornus  alba 

Dog  wood Cornus  Paniculata 

Dog  wood Cornus  Stotonifesa 

Deutzias Deutzias  Eemoineii 

Deutzias Deutzias  Scobra 

Strawberry  tree Euonymus  radicans 
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Forsythia Eorsythia  viridissima 

Honeysuckle Lonicera  Fragrantissima 

Honeysuckle '      ■ Lonicera  Halleana 

Bayberry Myrica  ceriferr 

Rhododendrons .In  variety 

Sumach Rubus  odoratus 

Flowering  Raspberry Rubus  odoratus 

Wax  berry Symphoricarpus  racemosus 

Wax  berry Symphoricarpus  vulgaris 

Arrowroot Viburnum  in  variety 

HARDY  PERENNIALS 

Peonies  Foxglove 

Phlox  Coneflower 

Hollyhocks  Sunflower 

Anemone  Rose  Mallow 

Asters  Iris 

Chrysanthemums  Golden  glow 

Lily-of-the-valley  Flame  flower 

Bleeding  heart  Ironweed 
Golden-Rod 

A.  B.  Graham, 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir — Please  place  my  name  on  your  1913-1914  maihnglist  for 
The  Agricultural  College  Extension  Bulletin. 

(Name)  


(Post  office) 
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